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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR BAWDEN'S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL. 

Among the recent attempts to reach a new formulation of the 
psycho-physical problem is the ' functional ' theory which has been 
presented by Professor Bawden in several articles lately published. 1 
Professor Bawden begins his discussion in the first article by con- 
demning the traditional statement of the problem. Its very formula- 
tion has involved the point at issue, namely, the existence of two 
orders of reality, mind and matter, the psychical and the physical. 
In the light of modern thought, however, it must be recognized that 
the distinction has no existence in nature apart from the intelligence 
that made it. Mind and matter, the entities of the old ontological 
theory, are merely scientific abstractions made for methodological pur- 
poses, which have become hypostasized as real existences. It is be- 
cause the psycho-physical problem has been stated in terms of these 
abstractions that a solution has been impossible. 

The only hope for a solution lies in a restatement of the problem, 
in carrying back the abstractions to the concrete unity of experience 
whence they were drawn, and reinterpreting the problem in concrete 
terms. The universe is not a system of static entities. This may 
have been a useful and hence legitimate conception for the thought of 
Descartes, but it is hopelessly inadequate and hence untrue for the 
purposes of modern thought. The only true reality is concrete expe- 
rience. All distinctions concerning reality, all formulations of law, 
are responses to the needs of conscious life, and owe their validity to 
their ability to satisfy those needs. To solve the psycho-physical 
problem, then, we must consider it in its relation to practical experi- 
ence, and state it in terms of function, or use, in that experience. 
The older and unsuccessful efforts toward solution "grow out of the 
attempt to state a teleological distinction in ontological terms. They 
grow out of the attempt to state a relative, a fluid, or functional 

*(l) "The Functional View of the Relation between the Psychical and the 
Physical." Philosophical Review, XI, p. 474. (2) "The Functional Theory of 
Parallelism." Ibid; XII, p. 299. (3) "The Necessity from the Standpoint o 
Scientific Method of a Reconstruction of the Ideas of the Psychical and the Phys- 
ical." The Journ. of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, I, p. 62. 
(4) " The Meaning of the Psychical." Phil. Rev., XIII, p. 298. 
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division of labor in terms of absolute, fixed, structural elements." 1 
The only statement of the problem making possible a real solution 
is in terms of concrete practical experience. Such a statement Pro- 
fessor Bawden attempts to give in the ' functional ' theory. 

In the following examination of this theory an attempt will be made 
(I) to show that the articles already referred to, instead of giving a 
single consistent statement of the psycho-physical problem, present 
no less than four distinct and mutually incompatible positions. I shall 
attempt to point out (i) that the problem is stated in terms of con- 
crete experience and the physical and psychical defined as correlative 
functions in this experience ; (2) that the statement is made in terms 
of biology, the physical and psychical appearing as functions of 
the organism ; (3) that the psychical is defined as the meaning of 
existence, while existence itself is identified with the physical ; and 
(4) that both the physical and the psychical are reduced to the com- 
mon term 'energy.' (II) The significance of these changes in the 
author's mode of treating the problem will be discussed, and an attempt 
will be made to show that the inconsistencies may be traced in large 
part to a fundamental ambiguity and shifting in the meaning of the 
chief terms employed, viz., 'experience,' 'function,' and 'tension.' 
It will also appear that, by an extension in the application of the term 
'tension,' the distinction between physical and psychical, originally 
defined as a distinction existing only for the purposes of reflective 
thought, is erected into a distinction of ultimate ontological signifi- 
cance, and made the basis of a system of metaphysics. 



(1) As has already been said, the necessity for a reinterpretation 
of the psycho-physical relation in functional terms forms the point of 
departure for Professor Bawden' s treatment of the problem. In the 
first article he writes: "As contrasted with all the ontological theo- 
ries, the functional view would hold that all our reflective distinctions 
arise within the life of action. We begin with immediate experience, 
and within this emerges the distinction between means and ends. 
That part of our experience which is already under control, in the 
form of available habits, becomes means. That part of the experience 
which is in process of being brought under control or is still beyond 
definite control, our ideas and ideals, presents unrealized values or 
ends. ' ' 2 This is the essence of the distinction between physical and 

'Phil. Rev., XI, p. 479. 
*Ibid. 
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psychical. What in any experience or situation is taken as given be- 
comes means, or is the physical, for the purpose in view. What, on 
the other hand, is not given, what we wish to attain, our purpose or 
end, is psychical for that particular experience. 

This distinction is not always present in experience. While ex- 
perience is running on smoothly and no interruptions or breaks occur, 
we are conscious of our surroundings and acts as neither psychical nor 
physical. But as soon as a difficulty arises, preventing us from follow- 
ing our usual course of action, we become conscious at once of what 
we have to do and the means we have for doing it. The one is 
psychical, in that it is our idea or ideal. The means we have for at- 
taining this ideal or end, i. e., available habits and fixed modes of 
action, are physical. "The direct experience of the child or animal, 
or even of the human adult when he is not thinking, is made up of a 
series of states or acts which present no conscious distinction between 
subject and object, between psychical and physical. But if some un- 
certainty or doubt or difficulty arises, this experience is broken up so 
that a duality appears in it — a duality of function which serves to 
dichotomize the experience into a part which is regarded as uncertain 
or problematic, and another part which is taken as certain or given. ' ' ' 

It is evident from this that not only is the distinction between 
physical and psychical dependent on the needs of experience, but that 
what is physical or psychical in any particular case is determined 
solely by the exigencies of the situation. The end will vary with the 
nature of the difficulty interrupting the course of experience, and with 
it the means. What is means for one experience, may, under the 
changed conditions of another situation, become end, and vice versa. 

In a further account of this relation, given in the second of the 
articles, the break or interruption occurring in the habitual course of 
experience is described as a ' tension ' in consciousness. As a result 
of this tension, a certain part of the content is said to become prob- 
lematic and uncertain, while the rest remains fixed and constant, or is 
taken for granted. The part which as problematic is undergoing re- 
construction is said to occupy the focus of the tension. This is the 
psychical. Similarly, the relatively fixed content forms the marginal 
area, and as such is the physical. "Experience at one time is equili- 
brated or automatic ; at another time it is tensional or conscious. 
When it is conscious, two aspects come into tension. The relatively 
stable and permanent aspect of experience is taken as given, as there, 
as actual. The relatively fluid and changing aspect is regarded as the 
1 Loc. cit., XI, p. 481. 
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possible or potential merely, as ideal. Experience, or the real, is the 
interaction of the actual and the ideal ; it is the realization of the ideal 
in the actual. One throughout as to content (structurally), as to form it 
is two-fold — actual (physical) and ideal (psychical), according to the 
demands of the reconstructive or growth process (i. e. , functionally) ." 1 
Again, " Every experience has a focal point in consciousness and a mar- 
ginal area which with reference to this focal point is called the external 
world. This focus of attention is identified with the subjective or 
psychical self; this external world is called the objective or physical 
not-self. But both are aspects of, or factors within, experience, just 
as the center and circumference are essential elements in the circle." 2 

It would seem from these passages that the distinction between 
focus and margin corresponds to the distinction between end and 
means, the focus, as the psychical, being identical with end, while the 
margin of the tension is equivalent to means, or the physical. It 
must be asked, however, whether it is possible thus to equate the two 
pairs of terms. The question arises whether, in describing the psycho- 
physical relation as a relation of end to means, the author is not giv- 
ing a logical account of the distinction, and whether, on the other hand, 
the definition of physical and psychical as margin and focus of attention 
is not essentially psychological. 3 It may be maintained that logical 
and psychological descriptions of the psycho-physical relation are quite 
capable of being harmonized, but it nevertheless seems doubtful 
whether such reconciliation can be successfully accomplished by as- 
suming without discussion the equivalence of such metaphors as means 
and end, and margin and focus. But even if it be admitted that it is 
possible to regard these terms as equivalent when used abstractly, their 
discrepancy becomes apparent so soon as the attempt is made to ask 
what they really mean, and to apply them to concrete instances. This 
may best be shown by quoting an illustration used by Professor Baw- 
den in the first article published. 

"For example, my experience of the temperature in this room up 
to the present moment has been neither physical nor psychical, 
neither objective nor subjective. All at once I become conscious, let 

1 Loc. cit., XII, pp. 303 f. 

l Ibid., p. 318. 

3 It is perhaps significant that Professor Bawden refers indiscriminately to the 
physical and psychical as margin and focus of a ' tension ' and of ' attention. ' As I 
understand it, ' tension ' is a crisis in reflective thought and as such is a logical term, 
while ' attention ' is of course a psychological term. The loose use of terms would 
seem to be a fruitful source of confusion throughout the articles, as I have attempted 
to show at greater length later in the discussion. 
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us suppose, of the fact that it has been growing colder and colder. I 
feel a draft. But I see no open window, no open door. What can 
be the cause of it ? Here is a polarizing, a bifurcation, in my experi- 
ence. There is something which is uncertain, — the cause of this chil- 
ling atmosphere. This occupies the foreground in consciousness : it 
is the salient, the absorbing content of this experience. And in addi- 
tion there is the general background of things in the environment, 
which, being irrelevant in this situation, are simply taken for granted, 
the chairs, the desk, the blackboard, etc. The door, the windows, 
the draft, are in the focus of consciousness : they are psychical. My 
overcoat hanging on the hat-rack is on the border-line : it is in a fair 
way to become psychical if it grows cold enough, and I am not able 
to discover the cause of the draft. That is, the overcoat, in such a 
case, passes into the foreground, — and this is what we mean by the 
functionally psychical aspect of the experience. The draft, the door, 
the windows, and the overcoat will, then, remain the psychical aspect 
of this experience until I locate and remove the cause of the discom- 
fort. Then the experience will lapse back again to the former level 
of direct stimulus and response, at least so far as temperature is con- 
cerned. ' ' x 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the objects in the margin of 
the tension, the chairs, etc., which are physical for this situation, cer- 
tainly cannot be defined as means to any end. They are, as the author 
says, "irrelevant in this situation," and consequently can have no 
' functional ' relation whatever to this experience. Further, the 
' psychical ' elements, the door, windows, etc., scarcely seem to repre- 
sent any end. Nor does the overcoat ; if it is brought into the fore- 
ground at all, it would seem to perform the function of means rather 
than end. Again, before this particular difficulty in regard to the 
draft arose, the temperature of the room might be supposed to have 
occupied the margin of the preceding tension, to have been "irrele- 
vant " in that situation, just as the chairs, etc., are said to be in this, 
and consequently to be defined as physical. Yet the author expressly 
states that his experience of the temperature up to the time when the 
tension arises " has been neither physical nor psychical." 

The other illustrations used by the author present similar difficulties. 
In no case, I think, has it been shown concretely how the definition of 
physical and psychical as means and end is to be reconciled with their 
description as margin and focus of attention. But however incon- 
sistent these two definitions appear, especially when concrete applica- 

l Loc. cit., XI, pp. 481 f. 
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tion of them is attempted, they nevertheless represent a certain 
community of standpoint. The distinction between physical and 
psychical has so far been consistently described as a distinction called 
forth and determined by the course of concrete experience. The 
contention so far has been that the distinction is one merely of meaning 
and not one of existence. 

(2) Passing now to what has been already referred to as the second 
position, we find the psycho-physical problem treated in biological 
terms. 1 The functioning of the psycho-physical organism under con- 
ditions of complete adaptation to environment is, it is said, wholly 
physical. It is only when new conditions arise, demanding readjust- 
ment of the organism, that the customary reactions fail, and the 
habitual, or physical, functions become conscious, or psychical. Thus, 
under normal conditions, the processes of digestion and assimilation 
are almost wholly unconscious, and come to consciousness only 
when prevented by some interference from following their ordinary 
course. The case is similar in the development of new functions. 
Adjustments, which at first are made only by conscious effort, grad- 
ually become habitual, and finally lapse into unconscious functioning. 
The condition which calls forth the new function, or brings the habit- 
ual function to consciousness, may in general be described as a ' ten- 
sion ' between organism and environment. Habitual or stable acts, 
which are performed under conditions of adaptation, are described as 
' non-tensional ' or ' physical. ' On the other hand, acts performed 
under conditions of non-adaptation are ' tensional ' or ' psychical. ' 
Thus consciousness " simply represents the life of the organism under 
a given set of conditions." 2 "Conscious acts may be viewed as 
automatic acts in the making. They represent ' the felt struggle of the 
organism to do deliberately what later it comes to do naturally and by 
way of habit"" 

A few pages earlier we find that mental life " is simply a name for 
the orderly continuous functioning of an organism under conditions of 
tension in adaptation. When, therefore, we speak of mental activity 
we are certainly speaking of the activity of this living machine that we 

1 This position appears chiefly in the second article, although it is by no means con- 
fined to this, but may be found more or less explicit, I think, in each of the articles 
published. It should perhaps be stated that none of the four positions which have 
been distinguished as involving essentially different modes of treatment of the psycho- 
physical problem by Professor Bawden, is developed exclusively in any one article. 
While the various positions may appear more prominently in certain of the articles, 
yet I think they may all be found implicit, at least, in each of the articles published. 
2 Loc. cit., XII, p. 310. 

'-Ibid. 
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call the organism. Mental acts are not different from other acts in the 
world. The sole difference consists in their being tensional or con- 
scious acts instead of stable or habitual acts. Not all the activities of 
the organism are conscious. Fully nine-tenths are unconscious or 
automatic. Digestion, assimilation, circulation, respiration, etc., are 
under normal conditions, almost wholly subconscious operations. ' ' * 

The briefest examination of these passages is sufficient to show that 
the position here taken is wholly incompatible with the description 
of the psycho-physical problem which has already been discussed. It 
will be remembered that the physical and psychical were defined as 
' meanings ' given to the content of experience only when a tension 
arose in consciousness. We found an experience, before the arising 
of a tension, described as "neither physical nor psychical." Now, 
however, in the last passages quoted, non-tensional activity is identi- 
fied with the ' physical, ' while tensional or conscious activity as a 
whole is defined as * psychical. ' That is, in this case, physical and 
psychical are mutually exclusive phases or stages in the functioning of 
a biological organism, while before they were defined as coexistent 
meanings, constituent elements, in the content of consciousness, cor- 
relative in the sense that the emergence of one necessarily involves 
the appearance of the other. Again, in this latter account, physical 
and psychical are distinct modes of existence, determined by objective 
and physical conditions. Before, it was maintained that the distinc- 
tion was created by, and existed only for thought. " It has no exist- 
ence in nature apart from the intelligence that makes it." * Instead 
of being determined by physical conditions, it was urged that the 
" reality of the distinction is conditioned by the methodological and 
epistemological demands which first gave rise to it. " * 

The real significance of the change may perhaps be stated thus : A 
distinction, which originally was defined as one made in response to the 
needs of conscious experience and existing only for intelligence, and 
which was further described as shifting with every change of conscious 
interest and purpose, is now erected into a distinction obtaining in 
objective reality, and its terms, the physical and psychical, hyposta- 
sized as objective existences. Finally, this hypostasization having been 
accomplished, one of these terms, the psychical, is identified with con- 
scious life, or experience itself, which was originally the inclusive term 
for all reality. 

1 Zoc. cit., XII, p. 308. 

2 Ibid., p. 305. 

3 Hid., pp. 305 f. 
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It is interesting to note further that this change in treatment in- 
volves a complete reversal of the earlier position which defined the 
physical as means, and the psychical as end. For if perfect adapta- 
tion means wholly habitual or physical functioning, and if conscious- 
ness emerges only when this is interfered with, and exists only until 
readjustment is secured, if conscious acts are only automatic acts in 
the making, the only conclusion possible seems to be that the physical 
is the true end for which the psychical is the means. 

Enough has now been said, I think, to show that there is a funda- 
mental inconsistency in Professor Baw den's mode of treatment, or 
rather, that there is a fundamental change from one mode of treatment 
to another. Before discussing further what is involved in this change 
and how it was made possible, it seems best to proceed at once to the 
account of the other two statements of the psycho-physical relation, 
after which it will be possible to consider these questions in the light 
of the whole theory. 

(3) The statement of the psycho -physical problem which will now 
be considered, seems to be relatively unimportant and to have but 
slight connection with the development of the functional theory as a 
whole. We have already seen that, in the first position, physical and 
psychical were defined as correlative meanings, or ' functions ' of ex- 
perience. This explicit statement was made with reference to experi- 
ence: "One throughout as to content {structurally), as to form it is 
twofold — actual (physical) and ideal (psychical) according to the 
demands of the reconstructive or growth process (J. e. , functionally) . " 2 
In the second or biological position, we saw that Professor Bawden 
still insisted that physical and psychical must be defined in terms of 
function or activity. Now as a third position, however, we find the 
physical described as 'structure,' while the psychical is defined as its 
' function, ' and we are also told that the relation between the two is 
that of ' existence ' to ' meaning of existence. ' " And, just as the con- 
ception of inert matter has given place to the doctrine of energy on 
the physical side, so the conception of fixed, ready-made faculties has 
given place to the doctrine of psychic functions. It is but a step fur- 
ther to say that these functions are the functions of this energy, that 
the function is but the meaning of structure, that the psychical is but 
the significance of the physical. . . . Why not go the whole way and 
say that the psychical has no existence as such at all, but is simply an 
expression for the meaning of existence ?' ' ' 

1 Loc. tit., XII, p. 304. Italics mine. 
*Ibid., XI, pp. 477 f. See also XII, p. 307. 
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It is evident that this passage is incompatible with both of the 
earlier positions. The contradiction which the identification of the 
physical with structure presents both to the original definition of the 
physical as function of experience, or margin of attention, and to its 
later definition as the functioning of the organism under conditions of 
adaptation, is too obvious to require elaboration. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the assertion that the psychical "has no existence 
as such at all," and the further identification of it with function, 
would seem to imply that the only real existence is structure, which is 
scarcely compatible with the author's insistence that all reality must 
be interpreted in terms of function or activity. Indeed, it is apparent 
that, while the biological position transformed both the physical and 
the psychical from mere methodological distinctions into actual exist- 
ences, this position hypostasizes merely the physical. It seems diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that Professor Bawden, in thus invest- 
ing the physical alone with real existence, has involved himself in 
materialism, in spite of his repeated repudiations of this position. 
However this may be, it is sufficiently evident that this account of 
the psycho -physical relation represents a mode of treatment funda- 
mentally incompatible with both of the descriptions already given. 

(4) The statement of this position involves again the necessity 
for a reconstruction of the ontological theory of the universe. Under 
the influence of modern science, it is said, the interpretation of 
reality in terms of static entities has given place to a description of 
all existence in terms of action, force, or energy. In the physical 
sciences, under the leadership of such men as Professor Ostwald, the 
atomic theory is being superseded by the new doctrine of ' energism. ' 
Instead of conceiving reality as reducible to atoms and their move- 
ments, the atom is conceived, from this point of view, as itself a force 
or center of motion. " The existence of matter has not been dis- 
proved, but its utility as a concept in its old static form has vanished 
in the light of a new understanding of the nature of motion. In place 
of the dead inert matter have been put the positive conceptions of 
energy and force. . . . What was formerly called the material object 
or thing is now regarded as the latent or potential as contrasted with 
the active or kinetic form of energy. ' ' 1 

Along with this transformation of the fundamental concepts of the 
physical sciences, a similar change is taking place on the side of psy- 
chology. " We no longer speak of mind and its faculties, of func- 
tions and that which has the functions. The mind does not have 
1 The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, I, p. 63. 
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functions ; it is the functions. It is real only in its activity, or 
rather, its activity, its functioning, is its reality." 1 

The transformation of the traditional static terms into dynamic 
terms of interpretation, it is held, makes possible a new state- 
ment of the psycho-physical problem in a form admitting of its solu- 
tion. The physical and psychical are no longer distinct ontological 
entities incapable of being brought together, but they are alike inter- 
preted in terms of force or activity, i. e. , in common terms. It is 
true that the concept of energy, as used by Professor Ostwald, " is too 
poor to express the contents of the ideas of life and mind. Unques- 
tionably, these latter concepts, as they are at present used, will have 
to be modified before they will form a continuous series with the con- 
cept of energy." s But "the modification cannot be all on the side 
of the biological and psychological categories. The concepts of 
biology and psychology must reconstitute the concepts of physical 
science as truly as the converse. Indeed, is not the modern concept 
of energy itself a good illustration of the idealization of a material 
category, of the spiritualization of matter ? Psychical phenomena are 
not to be ' subordinated ' ... to the concept of energy, but both 
concepts are to be reconstituted, each in terms of the other. Viewed 
in this light, we may even accept the words of the writer just men- 
tioned [Professor Ostwald] when he says : ' In all that we know of 
intellectual processes, there is nothing to hinder us from regarding 
them as a particular form of energetic activity.' " * 

This position proves most perplexing when we try to coordinate 
it with the other statements of the writer. What relation, it 
must be asked, can a psychical which is a phase of the ulti- 
mate reality, energy, bear to a psychical which is merely a 
convenient distinction made by men for the practical purposes of 
everyday life ? Or, again, to a psychical which is equivalent to func- 
tioning of the biological organism, e. g., digestion, under deranged 
conditions ? Or, lastly, how can the psychical be at once " the mean- 
ing of existence, ' ' and ' ' a particular form of energetic activity ' ' ? 

From this last account we again see how a distinction which was 
originally described as one created and determined solely by the 
exigencies of practical thinking, has been transformed into a distinc- 
tion inherent in ultimate reality itself. Here, again, as in the biolog- 
ical position, the physical and psychical are both hypostasized. How 

1 Loc. cit., I, p. 67. 
2 Ibid., p. 64. 
* Ibid., pp. 64 f. 
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complete is the transformation in the author's mode of thought may 
be best realized by comparing this last position with a few of the sen- 
tences that he wrote in connection with the first account. " There 
is constant need of bringing back the abstractions which we employ 
methodologically in science and philosophy, and reinterpreting them 
in terms of that concrete experience which, since the time when 
those abstractions took definite form, has been undergoing develop- 
ment and evolving new meaning." * "We are forced to interpret 
these words ['mind' and 'matter'] in terms of our present under- 
standing of that concrete experience in which alone their true reality 
is found." 2 "The solution of the problem lies in getting back to 
the principle involved in the practical attitude." * 

After this repeated insistence on the necessity for tracing scientific 
abstractions back to the practical distinctions of immediate experi- 
ence, and for the definition of psychical and physical in terms of their 
function or use in concrete experience, we find the psycho- physical 
problem solved by its statement in terms of 'energy,' the most ab- 
stract conception, perhaps, which is employed in modern science. It is 
true that the author states that the term energy, as ordinarily used, is 
" too poor to express the contents of the ideas of life and mind," and 
that it must be " reconstituted" together with the fundamental con- 
cepts of biology and psychology. But whatever such mutual " re- 
constitution ' ' may mean, it certainly is not an interpretation of the 
abstraction in terms of concrete experience, nor does Professor Baw- 
den's employment of the term ' energy ' suggest, even remotely, a re- 
turn to the " practical attitude." 

II. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the ' functional ' theory, as presented by Professor 
Bawden, contains irreconcilable contradictions, and that the most 
serious confusion pervades his whole treatment of the problem. It 
has already been seen that, in the articles published, four distinct ac- 
counts of the psycho-physical relation have been given, representing 
fundamentally distinct modes of treatment, or points of view. We are 
now in a position to consider further the significance of this frequent 
change in standpoint, and to ask how such apparently unconscious 
transitions from one standpoint to another have been made possible. 

It is now generally recognized that the sciences do not give final 

J Phil. Rev., XII, p. 306. 

*Ibid. 

*Ibid., XI, p. 478. 
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and complete accounts of reality. Each represents the investigation 
of only a particular phase or aspect of reality. In each case, the 
reality with which a science deals is the reality of concrete experience, 
but in no case does it remain the unchanged concrete experience. 
Each science abstracts a particular phase of this reality as its own field 
of investigation. The laws and formulas which it discovers are not 
final truths expressing the ultimate nature of existence, but they are 
abstractions of merely methodological validity, made for particular 
purposes of thought. They are true so long as applied to the particu- 
lar abstractions from concrete experience with which the science deals, 
but their application either to experience as a whole, or to the subject- 
matter of other sciences, is entirely illegitimate. 

Since, however, the subject-matter of every science is an aspect of 
the same concrete reality, it follows that the same fundamental prob- 
lems may exist for different sciences. Such a problem is that of the 
psycho-physical relation. Each science concerned may state such a 
problem, provisionally at least, in terms of its own technique, but an 
ultimate statement and solution can be given, as Professor Bawden 
says, only in terms of concrete experience. The provisional solution 
made by each science is valid, but valid only for the purposes of that 
science, and any attempt to regard it as an ultimate and complete 
solution must lead to confusion. As a further result of this com- 
munity in subject-matter, it sometimes happens, as in the case of the 
psycho-physical problem, that the same terms are used in different 
sciences. But it must be remembered, — and this, it seems to me, is 
what Professor Bawden forgets, — that while these terms may refer to 
the same fundamental reality of concrete experience, they represent 
for each science a distinct and abstract phase of this reality, each bear- 
ing its own peculiar connotations. That is, the reality may be the 
same for each science, but it is the reality as it appears from different 
points of view. 

The first statement of the psycho-physical problem given by Pro- 
fessor Bawden seems to be based on the acceptance of this general 
view. The attempt seems definitely to be made to treat the problem 
from the standpoint of experience, and to interpret it in terms of con- 
crete reality. In the second position, however, we find this stand- 
point left behind, and an account frankly given in terms of biology, 
which, from the first standpoint, could only represent a view that is 
abstract and provisional. Similarly, in the other positions, instead of 
an interpretation of the problem as it exists for experience as a whole, 
the relation is defined in terms of scientific technique, and the physical 
and psychical reduced to energy, a term in the highest degree abstract. 
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We are now in a position to consider the question : How has it been 
possible for Professor Bawden to effect such apparently unconscious 
changes in standpoint ? The answer to this question is to be found, 
I think, in the fact that the chief terms employed, 'experience,' 
' function, ' and ' tension, ' are used in very different senses, and 
transferred from the description of one standpoint to another with no 
apparent recognition of the changed meaning in the different context. 1 
When the first point of view is taken and the problem is stated in 
terms of concrete reality, experience seems to be used in its legitimate 
sense, /. e., as the conscious life of the individual. On the other hand, 
when the standpoint of concrete experience is abandoned, we find 
passages where it seems undeniably to be used as a scientific abstrac- 
tion. In some passages, as in the following statement, for example, it 
seems to be equivalent to the whole of organic life : " Experience is 
not psychical all the time, either in the individual or in the race ; 
nor is it physical; it is both, or either, only at critical points." 2 
When we interpret the term in this biological sense, as the whole of 
organic life, we are forced to the paradoxical conclusion that conscious 
life is merely an incident in experience. 

Again, the word seems to be used in the psychological sense of 
process, or possibly as equivalent to energy. " From this [functional] 
point of view, experience is regarded primarily as process. ... By 
process here is meant activity, without specifying that it is either 
physical or psychical. The most fundamental statement we can make 
about experience is that it is action. It is as much action when it is 
conscious as when it is unconscious, but the conditions of conscious 
action are different from the conditions of unconscious action." 8 

The biologist, looking at life from his particular abstract point of 
view, may perhaps regard conscious experience as a means to the 
maintenance of organic life, which is taken as an end ; the psychologist 
for his purposes may regard it as a process ; the physicist or the chemist 
may even define it as a form of energetic activity ; but experience, 
when regarded from any of these special points of view, is at least as 
much an abstraction as the extended substance or the thinking sub- 
stance of the older ontologists. To call such abstractions 'experi- 
ence, ' and to fail to distinguish these various abstract descriptions from 
each other and from the concrete experience which includes all reality, 
must inevitably prove disastrous to any theory. 

1 It is difficult to decide whether this loose use of terms is the cause or the effect of 
the frequent change in standpoint and mode of thought. It seems probable, however, 
that these are factors which mutually contribute towards the total result. 

*Loc. cit., XII, p. 318. 

*Md., XIII, p. 299. 
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A similar ambiguity may, however, be found in the use of the term 
' function. ' This is the more noticeable because a considerable part 
of the second article is devoted to its discussion and definition. The 
word is there defined as follows : "By function is meant orderly, con- 
tinuous activity with reference to an end, and this activity consists of 
changes in structure." 1 This definition would seem to be made from 
the biological standpoint, and to be applicable to organic life. Thus 
digestion would be a function of the organism in that it subserves an 
end, the nutrition of the individual. The significance of function, 
Professor Bawden says, lies in the meaning or end of the activity. 
The most serious ambiguity in the use of the term ' function, ' how- 
ever, arises from the fact that it is sometimes used to signify activity, 
and sometimes mere meaning. For example, it sometimes means an 
organic activity, like digestion, having a definite end, while again it 
signifies correlative meanings given to the content of experience. 
Thus consciousness, or the psychical, is said to be the function of the 
organism under conditions of non-adaptation. Again, the psychical is 
a function of experience, correlative to the physical, in that they are 
meanings given together in reflective thought. Still a different use 
appears in the following passage : "The mind does not have functions, 
it is the functions. . . . Its various 'faculties,' — sense-perception, 
memory, imagination, etc., — do not ' belong to ' the mind ; they are 
the mind." 2 We thus see that function is used indifferently in the 
biological, the logical, and in the psychological senses, without any 
apparent appreciation on the author's part of the shift in standpoint. 

While this confusion prevails in the use of the terms ' experience ' 
and 'function,' the application of the third term 'tension,' seems to 
involve, if possible, even greater difficulties. In the earlier articles 
the usual ambiguity is found. When the author is writing from the 
point of view of experience, tension seems to be used in Professor 
Dewey's sense of a conscious difficulty, an interference with the 
habitual course of our experience, which gives rise to the distinctions 
of reflective thought. Again, it is somewhat loosely identified with 
the psychological term 'attention.' In the second position, on the 
other hand, it is a biological term denoting lack of adjustment of 
the organism to environment, which gives rise to conscious experi- 
ence itself. 

Moreover, the articles last published show another important 
change. From signifying an interruption in experience, or a biolog- 

l Loc. Hi., XII, p. 301. 

2 The Journal of Phil., etc., I, p. 67. 
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ical condition, the term ' tension ' is extended to describe the nature 
of the cosmic process. It becomes the explanation at once of the 
origin of consciousness in the universe, of the evolution of society, 
and of the ultimate nature of individuality. In short, by this exten- 
sion of the term ' tension, ' the ' functional ' theory, originally formu- 
lated as a solution of the psycho -physical problem, is expanded into 
a metaphysical explanation of the universe. Instead of a difficulty giv- 
ing rise to reflective thought, or a lack of adjustment between organ- 
ism and environment marking the emergence of consciousness, tension 
is now regarded as a phase of the ultimate cosmic reality, energy. 
" Now just as an organ may be relatively at rest or in active operation, 
so the universe . . . may be in a relatively stable or in a relatively 
tensional state. ' ' l While we saw before that tensional functioning of 
the organism was identified with the psychical or consciousness, so 
here, by making tension universal in its application, consciousness is 
extended from a phase of individual life to an aspect of the cosmos. 
" Consciousness is not something which belongs exclusively to you o. 
to me. It is simply our name for tension, for variation, for progress, 
of the whole system of reality." 2 "Consciousness is no more con- 
fined to the individual than is tension. ... It is focussed here and 
there in what we call individuals, but it is the focussing of the whole 
system. ' ' s The individuality of consciousness, in any real sense, Pro- 
fessor Bawden denies. " It is an historical accident, one might say, 
that my consciousness is so peculiarly mine." * The individual con- 
sciousness is to be separated from the rest of the universe, or from the 
social consciousness, only as the focus of a tension is separated from 
that margin. So, biologically, " what we call the individual organism 
is a fragment arbitrarily torn from nature, a part distinguished simply 
for convenience from the rest of the universe. ' ' i 

It is evident that in these passages Professor Bawden is discussing 
the question of individuality and consciousness in metaphorical terms. 
If we pause to ask what real meaning these metaphors have, it seems 
to be impossible to obtain any satisfactory answer. Indeed, the whole 
account seems to depend so largely on metaphorical terms, and to 
contain so many questionable assumptions, that it is difficult to suppose 
that it is meant seriously. How, for example, can my individuality, 
which is constituted by my being the focus of an adjustment in the 

1 Lee. cit., I, p. 67. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 67. 

* Phil. Rev. , XIII, p. 310. 

* Ibid., p. 311. 
5 Ibid., p. 308. 
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whole system of reality, be "an historical accident," be "a sign of 
my limitation, " or "a sign of my unsociality ' ' ? What meaning can 
be ascribed to such expressions ? 

Again, Professor Bawden suggests that the individual consciousness 
may be a development from a kind of racial consciousness. " It may 
be that consciousness began in this generic way, that just as the human 
individual consciousness emerged by slow degrees out of a sort of group 
consciousness, so the lower forms of consciousness first represented the 
tensional stress of some life problem of the species rather than any 
specific crisis in the life of any so-called individual organism. And, 
ultimately, on this principle, mental life would have begun in one 
great cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition. But, of course, 
all our ordinary categories break down when we attempt to state the 
origin of anything. ' ' * Surely we are justified in asking for the 
grounds of the assumption that individual human consciousness origi- 
nated from a "sort of group consciousness," as well as for some inter- 
pretation of the latter conception. As to the origin of mental life in 
a cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition, is not such an hypothe- 
sis both unintelligible from the standpoint of our ordinary categories, 
and without other foundation than a figure of speech ? 

But even if the metaphysical speculation to which this last article 
is devoted were acceptable on its own merits, it is difficult to see how 
the ' functional ' theory, as here expounded, can be cleared from 
the imputation of ontology. Here, even to a greater extent than in 
the earlier positions we have noted, the author appears to have for- 
gotten his own maxim of the "constant need of bringing back the 
abstractions which we employ methodologically in science and philoso- 
phy and reinterpreting them in terms of . . . concrete experience." 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

Cornell University. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF MIND AND MATTER. 

In the Philosophical Review for May, Professor Bawden dis- 
cusses very interestingly "The Meaning of the Psychical." As a 
part of this discussion, he enters into a criticism of certain arguments 
of my own, published in 1885, for panpsychism in general and in 
particular for this explanation of the relation between the brain and 
consciousness. Unsettled problems seem to become awakened as ob- 
jects of interest in cycles, and the time now seems to be ripe for a fresh 
consideration of this important question. In the seventies of the last 

1 Zoc. cit., XIII, p. 310. Footnote. 



